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The Renaissance, the Protestant Revolution, and the Catholic Re- 
formation in Continental Europe. By Edward Maslin Hulme, 
Professor of History, University of Idaho. (New York: The 
Century Company. 1914. Pp. 589.) 

" To George Lincoln Burr, best of teachers and best of friends, this 
book, so deeply indebted to him, is dedicated." This graceful acknowl- 
edgment of obligation stands at the threshold of the work under review. 
Students who read the book and are happily familiar with Professor 
Burr's Outlines of Studies in the History of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, with suggestions as to the sources of knowledge, " printed, 
not published " by the learned author, will not be entirely in doubt as to 
the extent of the debt. Others are entitled to know that the book is a 
" writing-up " of the Outlines. It has the chronological limits (1300— 
1600) of the Outlines; its three parts are the same; the chapter titles 
are substantially and usually identically those of the Outlines; the larger 
divisions of the separate chapters, the marginal rubrics, and the topics 
treated within the paragraphs of the chapters, with rare exceptions, fol- 
low, in order, the analysis of the Outlines. How much farther the debt 
extends, in what degree the treatment of the topics and the interpreta- 
tion of the larger movements rest upon the ripe instruction of the Cor- 
nell master, the reviewer has no means of determining; but a careful 
reading of the book leads him to the opinion that Mr. Hulme has worked 
over the entire field for himself and has made it in large measure his 
own. 

It may be affirmed as certain that Professor Burr, generous and 
modest scholar that he is, interprets the dedication as an adequate ac- 
knowledgment of the extraordinary obligations of his former student. 
On the other hand, the unusual character of the debt imperatively de- 
manded, in the judgment of the reviewer, that the reader of the new 
book should be given an unusually explicit explanation of its character, 
and the absence of this explanation must be held to be a regrettable 
error of judgment on the part of the gentleman whose name appears 
on the title-page. 

The book is presumably designed for advanced college classes, and 
the absence of bibliographical data may be explained and excused by 
their abundant presence in Burr's Outlines. Its erudition is marked; it 
is a thesaurus of lore on the leading, minor, and curious personalities 
in the intellectual, scientific, artistic, literary, and religious life of the 
period. The style is dignified and felicitous, although at times not un- 
touched with preciosity. It differentiates itself from comparable works 
in English by its broader conception of the Middle Ages, by its more 
critical attitude toward Luther and Calvin, and by its more liberal treat- 
ment of Roman Catholicism. In a word, its merits are numerous and 
weighty. It remains for the reviewer merely to indicate some of the 
respects in which it is defective. 
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The chapters dealing with political history are largely unilluminated 
or unilluminating detail, and the same is true of the chapters on the 
Revolt of the Netherlands and the Religious Wars in France. In view 
of the larger questions with which the book is primarily concerned, 
" politics and wars " should " have been relegated to the background " 
(p. 49) much more completely. 

The treatment of the " Renaissance " suggests that Mr. Hulme has 
not yet thought the matter through. If the "deep, underlying cause of 
the Renaissance was the revival of the individual " (p. 61), if the " medi- 
eval and humanistic ideals are irreconcilable and mutually exclusive " 
(p. 88), what shall be made of this: "The essential characteristic of the 
Spanish genius seems to be its extreme individualism. Spain, as a whole, 
then, was little affected by humanism" (p. 107). Vital and essentially 
medieval individualism did exist. (Cf. D. Schafer's summary, Neuzeit, 
1907, I. 13 fif.) 

The fundamental flaw in the treatment of the Reformation is the fail- 
ure to recognize that both the Protestant and the Catholic Reformations 
were rooted in religious fervor. To say that the " deepest significance 
of the [Protestant] Revolution lies ... in the profound awakening of 
the religious sentiment that it produced" (p. 370), is to treat cause as 
effect. Luther and Calvin come off rather too badly in comparison with 
Zwingli. The omission of a chapter on the English Revolt from Rome, 
which is sketched in Burr's Outlines, is inexcusable. The short para- 
graph devoted to this topic (p. 345) contains a number of extraordinary 
statements. The chapter on " The Pope, the Comet, and the Devil " is 
whimsical. 

The proof-reading is not well done. "Phillippe" (p. 536), " Geru- 
salemane" (p. 542), " Vergillian " (p. 543), "checquered" (p. 544), 
"Alfarach" (p. 547), "Giovanni de Bologna" (p. 551), illustrate this 
criticism. Siena has dropped out of the index with odd results. The 
format of the book is very creditable to the publishers. 

George C. Sellery. 

The English Catholic Refugees on the Continent, 1558-1795. By 
Peter Guilday, Docteur es Sciences Morales et Historiques 
(Louvain), Instructor in Church History, Catholic University 
of America. Volume I. The English Colleges and Convents 
in the Catholic Loiv Countries, 1558-1295. (London and New 
York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1914. Pp. liv, 480.) 

From the accession of Queen Elizabeth down to the French Revo- 
lution, numbers of Roman Catholic Englishmen lived as exiles in what 
were originally the Spanish Netherlands. Here they found safety from 
persecution ; here they composed elaborate apologies of the ancient faith ; 
here they organized many a cloister and college, and here some of the 
more restless spirits plotted in favor of Mary, Queen of Scots, or of this 



